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In accordance with a proclamation by the President of 
the United States, the people of Berkeley assembled at 
nine o'clock in the morning of the tliirtieth day of April, 
in the First Congregational Church. The President's 
proclamation was read by the Rev. Thos. R. Bacon, pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church. Prayer was offered by 
the Rev. A. H. Needham, pastor of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and the Rev. G. A. Easton, rector of 
St. Mark's (Episcopal) Church. Selections from the 
Scripture were read by the Rev. V. A. Lewis, pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church. An address was deliv- 
ered by Prof. Bernard Moses, of the University of Cal- 
ifornia. The musical selections were as follows: **Te 
Deum Laudamus" (Evans); "Jubilate in Domino" 
^Schubert-Buck); "Before Jehovah's awful throne" 
(Duke Street); "My Country 'tis of thee" (America); 
"Praise God from whom all blessings flow" (Old 
Hundred). The services were dosed with a benediction. 



Berkeley, Cal., May 6, 1889. 
To Professor Bernard Moses, 

Dear Sir: We desire to thank you for the public 
service which you rendered by your address deUvered 
in the First Congr^ational Church on the thirtieth 
of April, the centennial anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of George Washington as first President of the 
United States. We ask that you will kindly furnish us 
with a copy of the address, that it may be printed in a 
permanent form, with a view to preservation, and to the 
wide circulation which it deserves. 

Yours very truly, 

Horace Davis, 
Albert S. Cook, 
A. H. Needham, 
Albert A. Howard, 
G. W. Armes, 
Wm. D. Armes, 
Oscar G. Dornin, 
W. Wilkinson, 
C. T. H. Palmer, 
G. A. Easton, 
G. H. HowisoN, 
John Garber, 
Wm. Carey Jones, 
Thos. R. Bacon. 
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We are met to acknowledge in the presence of 
one another our dependence on God, and our 
devotion to our country ; ' to swear allegiance 
once more to the truths that guided the fathers 
of the republic ; and to rejoice that history, in 
the record of our first national leader, has pre- 
served an example of exalted and determined 
patriotism. We rejoice in this, because the char- 
acter of a nation's hero is an important force in de- 
termining the national life. Not only men's deeds 
but also men's characters live after them, a force 
shaping thought and guiding conduct, a legacy 
to their posterity for good or for evil. The evils 
which Napoleon inflicted on France are found not 
chiefly in the fact that he sacrificed armies in the 
pursuit of a vain and selfish ambition, but rather 
in that, as a national hero, his character and 
ideals have descended as a damning inheritance 
to later generations of Frenchmen. Because of 
the hero's power to make his qualities imitated, 
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to make them survive as a determinative element 
in the life of the nation, Americans have reason 
to be thankful to-day and always, that, in their 
struggle to found a free and independent state, 
they were led by one who has left on his nation 
and on the world the impression of a lofty char- 
acter. 

The great heroes of the world have become 
heroes through participation in the most brutal 
of human occupations; and that the influence of 
their fame has not always been brutalizing has 
been due to the manifestation of personal quali- 
ties superior to martial skill, or to the spread 
of the belief that the cause was approved of 
Heaven, and the leader the instrument of Provi- 
dence. Believing that the divine favor rests on 
that which we love with a self-sacrificing devo- 
tion, we have called the cause of liberty the 
cause of God ; and thus in our eyes is the hero 
of liberty exalted. Those who stand forth to 
this generation as the heroes of American lib- 
erty, appear also the heroes of an abounding 
faith. What they fought for was not conquest, 
but an opportunity to make a great experiment 
in liberty ; and if they saw something desirable 
in liberty exercised by a great nation, something 
worth uncounted sacrifices, faith must have il- 
lumined their prophetic vision ; for one hundred 
years ago there was not a page of history to 



which our fathers could point in justification of 
government by the people, except within the nar- 
row limits of a town or a canton. Yet, moved 
by the faith that was in them, they dared every- 
thing for the sake of the great experiment which 
to-day counts an hundred years of trial. It is a 
sad commentary on the fall of the spirit of a great 
nation, debased by trade and devotion to caste, 
that the English, who for centuries led the politi- 
cal development of the world, and from whom we 
drew the foundations of our institutions, were the 
first to proclaim that the experiment had failed. 
That thp establishment of this republic was 
an experiment may not be well denied ; and more 
than this, the establishment of every government 
is an experiment. In fact, the whole govern- 
mental history of the world is only one long se- 
ries of more or less successful attempts to find 
some means for wisely organizing and control- 
ling men in communities and nations. It is true, 
the individual men who lay the plans and set in 
operation the forces of the experiment seldom 
live to see the outcome ; but the nation or the 
race stands by and waits calmly for the result 
And all this must be, because no two govern- 
mental problems, either in the same age or in 
different ages, involve the same factors, and 
therefore the history of the past furnishes only 
hints, but no solutions, for the future. In making 
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the experiment, the government must be framed 
on the basis of the circumstances and condi- 
tions which we .know from an observation of the 
present; but it goes into force to apply to circum- 
stances and conditions which we cannot know, 
because they are in the undeveloped future. 

After only one hundred years it may be too 
early to pronounce on the success or failure of 
the experiment. When the Roman Empire had 
lasted an hundred years, it was still in its in- 
fancy. The close of the second century saw it 
in increased renown and undiminished vigor. 
As it passed the end of the third century, it was 
guided by one whose acts revfeal the true pro- 
phetic insight of a statesman. And not until af- 
ter four hundred years was its existence seriously 
threatened by external shock. To have said 
during the first three hundred years of its exist- 
ence that the Roman Empire was a failure, as 
some have said of the American republic in its 
first hundred years, or to have said that it was 
established to last forever, as our patriotism 
prompts us to say of our government, would 
clearly have been a false judgment. The Ro- 
man Empire may not have had all the qualities 
of our ideal of a wise and efficient government, 
but at the same time, in the second or third cent- 
ury, it had by no means failed. Still it was not 
immortal, and finally passed away with the de- 
velopment of Christian society. 



In view of the Empire's long unrivaled do- 
minion and final extinction, in view of the perish- 
ableness of all human institutions, which is em- 
phasized on every page of history, it is not to be 
supposed that as a nation we have reached a 
point in the development of social and political 
forms beyond which' we shall not advance ; to 
suppose this is to presume that the active practi- 
cal intelligence which this nation has displayed 
for an hundred years will suddenly become par- 
alyzed, and social stagnation settle over the land. 
As long as the nation moves with the current of 
progress, our institutions will continue to change 
to meet the demands of the developing spirit. 
Already with some, the primitive form has been 
lost in the course of the transformation. Yet 
this fate which stands before our political institu- 
tions need awaken no alarm. My patriotism 
finds its supreme gratification not in contemplat- 
ing the present national organism as continuing 
unchanged for yet a thousand years, but rather 
in dwelling in thought on this nation, organized 
under whatever form may be conducive to its 
high purpose, leading the other nations of the 
world in all that exalts and glorifies life. 

If, then, the establishment of our government 
is only one of a long line of experiments which 
the race has made, why all these celebrations in 
commemoration of its beginnings? They are 
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not grounded in the wish that the form may re- 
main unchanged, for the necessary condition of 
such a result is a state of society entirely repug- 
nant to our strongest social instinct — the instinct 
of progress. They are not grounded in the ex- 
pectation of perpetual survival, for we know the 
incompatibility of social progress and institu- 
tional permanency. We commemorate the begin- 
nings of our government, because we hold that 
its establishment represents a step forward, be- 
cause it has emphatically announced certain prin- 
ciples which we believe will abide, however the 
forms may change. As long as the nation moves 
forward in the line of true progress, we may look 
with gratification to the necessary changes in the 
form of the state. There is reason for anxiety 
only in the indications of a return to rejected 
principles and antiquated conditions. 

And to discover such indications in American 
society requires no specially penetrating gaze. 
Conceiving of feudalism as involving a separation 
of the supreme government from the great body 
of the people by an intervening class which pre- 
vented all direct influence of either the people 
on the government or the government on the 
people, our fathers congratulated themselves an 
hundred years ago that this order of things had 
passed away, and that they had created a gov- 
ernment by the people, which must act for the 
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good of the people, because it was acted on by 
them and was responsible to them. They fancied 
they had permanently set aside the class which 
had held feudal privileges and power, and by 
which the nation and its supreme government had 
been separated, and both government and people 
completely controlled. 

But the last fifty years have shown how com- 
plete was their error. In the place of mediaeval 
feudalism overthrown, there has arisen a new 
feudalism hardly less powerful in its control of 
the people and the government, and not less far- 
reaching in its social influence. Through the 
law of primogeniture the mediaeval state gave 
perpetuity to the power of a limited class, which 
gradually invaded the sphere of government and 
curtailed the liberties of the people. Through 
the recent accumulation of enormous fortunes, 
and their establishment under the law of corpora- 
tions, a modem feudal power has come into ex- 
istence, which controls the action of the govern- 
ment and holds a large part of the people in a 
position of feudal dependence. Modern feudal- 
ism, like mediaeval feudalism, bases its power on 
the possession, by a limited class, of extraordi- 
nary aggregations of property. The main differ- 
ences between them refer to the kind of wealth 
held and the characters of the holders. The 
wealth of the mediaeval feudal lords was chiefly 
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land, because land was the sole important item 
of property in that agricultural age. The wealth 
of the modern feudal lords embraces more or less 
of all the multiplied forms of property, and cov- 
ers all the more important factors of production, 
which underlie our complex civilization. The 
mediaeval feudal lord was an individual person 
holding towards his vassals a personal relation, 
in which the inferior relied somewhat on the 
good-will of the superior, and the superior in 
turn acknowledged his obligation to render to 
the inferior the kind offices of the paternal 
relation. The modern feudal lord, on the other 
hand, is often a corporate person, between whom 
and the inferior the ancient confidential human 
relation is no longer possible. 

Mediaeval feudalism has been tried and found in- 
compatible with progress towards general national 
enlightenment, and in so far as America is drift- 
ing towards a modification of this antiquated 
social form, to this extent is she departing from 
the high road to her proper destiny. Yet ade- 
quate means for checking this drift are not clearly 
in view. Wherever European feudalism has 
been successfully set aside, it has been done by 
the central authority taking to itself the powers 
and functions of the feudal lords, thus establish- 
ing immediate relations between the people and 
their government ; and it is significant that the 
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historical hint here furnished coincides with the 
method advocated by those who are seeking a 
solution for the corresponding problem in the 
United States. 

Other phases of retrogression are seen in our 
wide departure from simple living, and in the 
prodigious attempts that are making throughout 
the Union to draw strong lines of class separation. 
Fifty years ago the general equality of condition 
among the people appeared to DeTocqueville as 
, the fundamental fact and central point of American 
life. But to-day we are conspicuous among the 
nations for our lack of simplicity of living, and for 
our wide variations of condition. This lack of 
simplicity arises from the desire for social dis- 
tinction, taken with the fact that as a nation we 
specially emphasize wealth as the measure of the 
distinction to be accorded. The ambitious Ger- 
man or Englishman dares to live simply, because 
his society lays stress on other criteria of dis- 
tinction than the display of wealth. It is not so 
with the denizen of New York or San Francisco. 
In England and Sweden, intellectual cultivation 
and achievement balance nobility in giving social 
distinction, but in the great society of America 
there is nothing to balance the possession of 
wealth. There is, therefore, a powerful stimulus 
to action in only one direction. The highest, the 
non-commercial, pursuits, consequently appear 
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unattractive, and comparative neglect attends 
those phases of life on which alone rests a na- 
tion's glory. 

I do not underestimate the beneficent influence 
of wealth even on the higher phases of national 
progress. I recall the glorious period of art and 
learning among the Dutch, which followed their 
commercial supremacy in Europe. I recall the 
unrivaled brilliancy of Grecian civilization in the 
age of Pericles, which followed a period of re- 
markable commercial and industrial activity. 
But in both of these nations personal living re- 
tained much of its primitive simplicity. In the 
qualities of American life already indicated, how- 
ever, there is no evidence that the civilization of 
either Holland or Greece is our model; rather 
that we are returning to the social condition of 
the Roman Empire, in which vast accumulations 
of wealth were used to promote rivalries in the 
magnificence of persqnal luxury. 

The political significance of these changes in the 
structure of American society becomes apparent 
only when we have in mind the fact that certain 
forms of government grow naturally, as a plant 
out of its proper soil, from certain appropriate 
forms of society. A democratic society in which 
not too great inequality of condition exists, is a 
necessary basis of republican government ; while, 
on the other hand, monarchy presumes inequal- 
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ity and broad lines of class separation. Mo- 
narchical rule established over a democratic so- 
ciety, if long continued, will inevitably lead to a 
loss of the society's democratic character, and 
conversely the loss of democratic character by a 
society leads to a change in the nature and 
spirit, if not to a change in the name, of its gov- 
ernment. Mexico since the achievement of her 
independence illustrates this principle. After 
three hundred years of monarchical rule she set 
up a government nominally republican, without 
preparing the ground for it by a change in the 
character of her society. Consequently, al- 
though the government has been republican in 
name, its spirit has continued to be that of a 
monarchy. Under the operation of the same 
principle, the changes which we observe in 
American society will necessarily lead to changes 
in the nature of our government, however vigor- 
ously we may hold to the title of democracy. 

In political as well as in religious affairs there 
is need of revival. The history of every success- 
ful system of religion shows either a continuous 
effort or occasional extraordinary efforts to main- 
tain in influence, or restore to effective power, 
the principles of the founders. Frequent recur- 
rence to the simple doctrines and zealous lives 
of the early Mohammedans has kept Mohamme- 
danism a force in the world. The strong tradi- 
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tions of the Hebrews, binding the later genera- 
tions to the principles and lives of the early- 
heroes, have preserved that people true to itself^ 
and given it a consistent development through 
centuries of trial. Christianity might have drifted 
into lifeless formalism, but that ever and anon 
the Christian world has been aroused to lift its 
eyes from the material interests of the day, and 
contemplate the sublime spiritualism of the early 
Christian teachers. What has been found needful 
to keep a religious community in healthful life, is 
equally needful for the broader life of a political 
community. If the nation would be true to itself 
throughout its changes of governmental forms, 
growth must continue on the basis of its essential 
and fundamental ideas. Like a religious system,^ 
it must seek to keep its primitive principles con- 
spicuous, and if at any time they are lost to 
sight, the nation must be awakened by the 
preaching of a revival. The world grown indif- 
ferent to primitive Christianity was awakened by 
the preaching of Saint Bernard, which was 
echoed from hill-top to valley and from valley to 
hill-top throughout Southern Europe. Again, ab- 
sorbed in the delights of ancient learning and the 
external glories of artistic creations, there was 
needed the sublime faith and heroic devotion of 
Luther and Loyola to recall primitive Christian 
teachings to the hearts and minds of a worldly 
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generation. Politically we have fallen on barren 
times like these. Our generation is either in- 
different to the political doctrines which underlie 
our social organism, or absorbed in the wonders 
of our own physical creations. We have need of 
a political revival, a revival of democratic sim- 
plicity, and an awakening of the patriotic con- 
science. 

But it is not in this direction that the majority 
of our contemporaries are seeking social salvation. 
They are relying rather on changes of form than 
on a revival of spirit, apparently forgetting that 
no form of government destined to be worked by 
human agency, is possible, in which the posses- 
sion of power does not carry with it the oppor- 
tunity of corruption. Whether the form under 
which a society exists is that of anarchism or 
socialism, republicanism or monarchical absolut- 
ism, if the persons clothed with power are mind- 
ful of their individual material advantages first, 
and of their obligations to the state and to so- 
ciety last, disaster will surely follow. It is true^ 
we condemn as impracticable the various schemes 
of communism, because their successful operation 
presupposes a strong development of the altru- 
istic sentiment. Yet in the face of the grounds 
of our condemnation, we are obliged to affirm 
as an historical fact that no form of organized 
social existence has been long successfully car- 
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ried on, which from time to time has not de- 
manded from the citizens sacrifices as great as it 
is in the power of human beings to make — even 
the sacrifice of life. And when the individual 
members of society have lost their unselfishness, 
have lost their willingness to place the interests 
of the community at least as high as their own in- 
terests, have lost their devotion to everything be- 
yond the physical means of gratification, no gov- 
ernmental form that was ever invented can re- 
deem the nation. Redemption comes not by the 
form, but by the spirit. 

Not only does this American generation need 
to be recalled to the simplicity of the fathers, but 
also to their more complete conception of life. 
The youth of the present are moved to criticise 
every plan of education or pursuit in life with 
reference to its power to contribute material ad- 
vantages, without regard to the nature of the 
character that will result. Moreover, one of the 
affectations of American culture is a certain as- 
sumed superiority to patriotic sentiments; and 
instead of viewing the State as a beneficent or- 
ganization whose effective existence is secured 
only by the devotion of citizens, it is regarded as 
something to be plundered for immediate, indi- 
vidual profit. Wherever we direct our view, we 
discern the imperative need of a reviving voice 
th^ *A^11 awaken the nation to look once more 
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on its ancient and lofty ideals, and to be moved 
once more by the inspiration of patriotism. 

Occasions like this, when the attention of the 
whole nati(5n is directed to its early circum- 
stances and to the life of its great leader, cannot 
but contribute to such a revival. It is not signif- 
icant that the conscienceless scribe may pretend 
to explain away all that has hitherto been held 
most worthy in the character of our hero. His 
labors are vain; for what Washington actually 
was, is only the basis of the hero he has become. 
The national hero does not grow to his full stat- 
ure in the threescore and ten years of a human 
life; he is made by the nation, usually on the 
basis of some superior character of actual exist- 
ence; but the historical reality may be only a 
small part of the final creation. He is, therefore, 
in large measure, an emanation from the spirit of 
the nation, and in spite of the revelations of his- 
torical truth or the slander of carping lies, he will 
last as long as the nation continues to have re- 
gard for the qualities which it has here embodied. 
Historians have shown that no such man as Will- 
iam Tell ever played the role attributed to him, 
but as long as the Swiss people love the liberty 
for which they fought, they will continue to 
cherish the name as a sacred memory, and hold 
with undiminished vigor to their ancient ideals. 
To them, as to every true people, the hero is 



